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ON THE OCCURRENCE OF THE WHITE-BEAKED DOLPHIN 
NEAR THE BELL ROCK. 


By J. M. CAMPBELL. 


ALTHOUGH it is to be expected that many of the rarer Cetacea 
frequent our coasts, the as yet imperfect knowledge of their habits, 
the difficulty of capture, and the nature of the element in which 
they live, all militate against the rapid accumulation of facts 
relating to their occurrence. 

The species which is the subject of this paper, although 
recorded as British so long ago as 1846, has not hitherto been 
added to our Scottish fauna. Mr. Alston, in his paper “On 
the Mammalia of Scotland,” read to this Society in April of last 
year, referring to this species, says:—‘‘ The White-beaked Dolphin 
is another species whose appearance in Scottish waters is to be 
expected, as it seems frequently to visit the Feroes and the East 
coast of England (Cunningham, Proc. Zool. Soc., 1876, p. 686), 
but as yet its actual occurrence does not seem to have been 
recorded.” 

This species was first figured and described by Brightwell, in 
the ‘Annals and Magazine of Natural History’ (vol. xvii., p. 21), 
in 1846, under the name of Delphinus tursio, Fabr., from a female 
taken by herring fishermen at Great Yarmouth in October, 1845, 
the skin and skeleton of which are now in the British Museum. 
There 1S, however, a skull of one which was killed at Hartlepool 


* Read to the Natural History Society of Glasgow, 30th Nov. 1880. 
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in 1834, in the Museum of Cambridge University, the species not 
being recognised at the time. Dr. Gray, dfter an examination of 
Brightwell’s specimen, described it as a new species under the 
name Lagenorhynchus albirostris. On the 29th December, 1862, 
a full grown male was found stranded on Little Hilbre, one of two 
closely contiguous islands at the mouth of the Dee, Wales, and is 
described in the ‘ Annals and Magazine of Natural History’ for 
1863, p. 268, by Mr. T. J. Moore, of the Liverpool Museum, to 
whom it had been sent. In 1866 one was shot on the coast of 
Cromer, Norfolk, by Mr. H. M. Upcher, of Sherringham Hall, the 
skull being preserved in the British Museum. In 1867, according 
to Bell, a young male whose skeleton is in the University of 


Cambridge, was killed on the English coast. Dr. Murie, in his— 


“Notes on the White-beaked Bottlenose” (Linn. Soc. Journ., 
vol. xi., p. 141), in 1870, describes the anatomy of a full-grown 
male captured a few years before on the south coast of England, 
part of the viscera of which is preserved in the College of Surgeons, 
and the skeleton is in the British Museum. In September, 1875, 
Dr. Cunningham obtained a young female caught off Great 
Grimsby, which he figured and described in the Zoological 
Society’s ‘ Proceedings’ for 1876, the skeleton of which is in the 
Edinburgh University Museum. The same volume also contains 
a paper by Mr. Clark on a young male caught on the 26th March, 
1876, off Lowestoft. 

In ‘The Zoologist’ for 1878 Mr. A. G. More, of the Museum of 
Science and Art, Dublin, says in reference to this species :—‘‘ We 
have long had in the Museum here a coloured cast of a Dolphin 
captured some fifteen years ago in the vicinity of Dublin Bay, 
which lately, by comparing a coloured sketch taken from the fresh 


animal with the excellent figure given in the ‘ Proceedings of the 


Zoological Society’ for 1876 (p. 679, pl. 64), I was able to identify 
as D. albirostris, J. E. Gray.” The last recorded specimen was a 
young female captured by some Yarmouth fishermen on the 24th 
August, 1878, which Mr. T. Southwell, of Norwich, described in 
‘The Zoologist’ of that year. 

These, so far as I have been able to learn, are all the British 
specimens which have been recorded. On the Continent it has 
been taken at Ostend, Kiel, Bergen, Gullholmen, and SkanGr. 

The individual which I now describe, a young male, was taken 
by some fishermen near the Bell Rock, on the 7th September last, 
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and came into the hands of Mr. Walker, a fish merchant in the 
city, who presented it to the Kelvingrove Museum on the 9th. 
It was in good condition. 

The following are a few measurements taken at the time :— 


Total length - - 5 ft. 8 in. 
to ears . . lit: ,, 
», to pectoral limbs - - - 
Greatest breadth of pectoral - - 44 
Breadth of caudal - O » St 
Circumference of thickest part 
Width of orbit 4 0 ” OF ” 
Width of blow-hole It ws 
Skull:—Length, entire - Lon oe 
a Length of nose, from front of blow-hole 0 ,, 7} ,, 
Width at orbit - - - - 
= Width in front of notches (base of beak) 0 ,, 33 ,, 
Width of middle of beak - - 
Width of lower jaw at condyles’ - 

i Width of lower jaw, along one nd 0. 10 

from condyles to symphysis 8 a 


In shape and colour it resembled more closely the Lowestoft 
specimen described by Mr. Clark, the body tapering gradually 
from the dorsal fin, and, like the female described by Mr. South- 
well, it did not exhibit the humped appearance described by 
Dr. Cunningham. The beaked shape of the head was very 
marked, the upper lip projecting one inch and a half beyond the 
head, which had a gradually rounded outline. On each side of 
the upper lip were four black bristles which projected but slightly 
through the skin. 7 

The general colour above was a beautiful purplish black, the 
entire beak from the furrow dividing it from the head and the 
ventral surface till within twenty-one inches from the cleft of 
the tail was a satiny white, slightly yellowish on the under 
surface. Above the pectoral fins and behind the eye was a greyish 
White spot, thickly splashed or streaked with brown; a similar 
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_ linear-shaped spot ran in an oblique direction from slightly before 
the dorsal fin in the direction of the vent, and a larger one which 
measured about thirteen inches long and about three inches wide 
ran along the side behind the dorsal. 

_ The ear-opening was very small, and could be detected with 
difficulty, barely admitting an ordinary pin. 

The number of teeth in the upper jaws was twenty-three on 
each side, and in the lower jaws twenty-four and twenty-five, but 
some of them were barely through the gum, one or two at the 
front being mere denticles. ‘They were sharp,conical, and curved 
inwards, and had a slight longitudinal groove on their anterior 
and posterior surfaces. ‘hey seemed to be quite free and movable. 


The lower jaw projected slightly beyond the upper. Owing to 


insufficient facilities for maceration a few of the teeth were lost, 
and for a like reason I have been unable with certainty to note the 
number of vertebrée, some of the smaller being merely cartilage. 
Previous to maceration I had counted ninety vertebre. The first 
two cervical vertebre are anchylosed, the remainder free. 

I have not any doubt that this individual is a young Delphinus 
albirostris, or more properly Lagenorhynchus albirostris, Gray. 

I may remark that the figure by Brightwell, copied by 
Bell, in his ‘ British Quadrupeds,’ is very far from correct, that of 


Mr. Clark, as I have already said, approaching nearer to this 


one. Some interesting anatomical peculiarities have been noted 
by Mr. Clark, Drs. Cunningham and Murie, in their respective 
papers. 


ON THE ALLEGED FORMER EXISTENCE OF THE 
PTARMIGAN IN CUMBERLAND AND WALES. 


By A. G. Mors, F.L.S. 


I nAvE been lately endeavouring to trace back the record, 
so often repeated, of the former existence of the Ptarmigan in 
Cumberland and Wales; but hitherto with very unsatisfactory 
results. I am therefore led to ask the readers of ‘'The Zoologist’ 
if any one can help me with a reference to any writer contem- 
poraneous with, or earlier than, Pennant, who appears to have 
been the first to publish the locality of Keswick, which, with the 
addition of Wales, is repeated a few years later by Latham in his 
‘General Synopsis.’ 
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It will not be uninteresting to follow, from the first, the 
variations and additions which have been made by subsequent 
authors. 

Pennant (1776), in the fourth edition of his ‘ British Zoology,’ 
says of the Ptarmigan, ‘“ A few sun inhabit the lofty hills near 
Keswick, in Cumberland.” 

Latham (1783) copies these words verbatim, adding, “as well 
as in Wales”; and here it is well to observe that Pennant, 
himself a Welshman, and taking particular interest in the fauna 
of the principality, makes no mention of Wales as a locality for 
the Ptarmigan, either in his ‘ British Zoology’ or in his ‘ Tour 
in Wales.’ 

- Dr. Heysham (1794), in his account of Cumberland animals, 
given in Hutchinson’s ‘ History of Cumberland,’ refers to both 
Pennant and Latham, and says, ‘The Ptarmigan is become a 
very scarce bird in Cumberland; and I believe is nowhere to 
be found in this county, except on the lofty mountains about 
Keswick.” A statement which may have been derived from the 
same source as Pennant’s, or may be an adaptation, in slightly 
varied language, from the ‘ British Zoology’; and, if Dr. Heysham 
spoke from independent observation, or enquiry, it is to be 
regretted that he has furnished so little in addition to what was 
already known. Whatever we may think of his testimony, so far 
as I know, he only, after Pennant, can be quoted as a possibly 
iudependent authority. 

Thenceforward most authors have been content to repeat the 
old localities of Keswick and Wales,+ or Cumberland and Wales, tf 
varied, in the language of Montagu (1802), as “ Some few are yet 
found to the south of the Tweed.” * 

But, in 1825, Selby departs still further from the original 
statement, when he writes :—‘‘ According to Pennant and earlier 


* Graves, in his ‘British Ornithology,’ the first edition of which was 
published in 1811, remarks that this bird ‘‘is rarely to be met with but on 
the high mountainous parts of this country, on the highlands of Scotland, 


and on the hills of Snowdon, in Wales; they abound on all the heathy 


mountains in the north of Westmoreland and Cumberland, and like the 
Grouse feed on most kinds of mountain berries.’-—Ep. 
+ Walcott, ‘Synopsis of British Birds’ (1789); Donovan, ‘ Natural 
stiehony of British Birds’ (1794). 
; Lewin, ‘ Birds of Great Britain,’ — v. (1797); Bewick, ‘ History of 
British Birds’ (1797). | 
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writers, this species seems, at one period, to have inhabited some 
of the mountainous ridges of Cumberland and Westmoreland.” 
Selby is the first to omit Wales. 

A few years later, Sir W. Jardine, in his ‘Game Birds’ (1834), 
says:—‘ According to Pennant, and some contemporary writers, 
these birds were found on the hills of Westmoreland and Cum- 
berland ; and, I believe, recollections now exist of a few having 
been seen upon the high ranges which appear on the opposite 
border of Scotland. ‘These have been for some time extirpated, 
and unless a few solitary pairs remain on Skiddaw, or some of its 
precipitous neighbours, the range of the Grampians will be its 
most southern British station.” ‘The same words are repeated in 
Jardine’s ‘ Birds of Great Britain and Ireland,’ part iii. (1842); 
but I have not been able to discover who were these earlier 
and contemporary writers, unless Latham, Walcott, Lewin, and 
Heysham are intended, all of whom, with perhaps the exception 
of Heysham, evidently copied from Pennant. 

Jenyns (1835) gives Cumberland and Westmoreland; Mac- 
gillivray (1837) Wales and North England; and, lastly, Yarrell, 
in all three editions, still repeats Cumberland and Westmoreland, 
as former localities for the Ptarmigan. 

Thus, for more than a hundred years, we find Pennant’s 
original station of Keswick continually quoted, and this apparently 
without any confirmation, or fresh enquiries; and the range has 
been even extended, so as to include Westmoreland. We have 
Wales repeated up to 1837, although Latham is the sole and 
unsupported authority for the statement; and we are led to 
conclude, from the silence of Pennant, and the want of any 


corroboration since the time of Latham, together with the omission | 


of Wales by many of our best authorities, that Latham uncon- 
sciously added Wales, in the belief that he had quoted it from 
Pennant, who was so well known as an authority concerning his 
own country. 

Dismissing Wales, then, as probably a misquotation, I believe 
I am now able to offer a possible explanation of the Keswick 
locality, through the assistance of my friend Mr. W. K. Dover. 

Mr. Dover, himself residing at Keswick, has kindly instituted 
enquiries on the spot, and he tells me that there is, even now, a 
“white” or white-mottled variety of the Red Grouse, known to 
frequent Skiddaw Forest. His friends have there met with a 
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few “highly white-mottled Grouse,” which the gamekeeper had 
also observed for several years, and Mr. Dover himself has seen 
and shot upon Skiddaw some Grouse, “ with plumage much mixed 
with white, and with their legs deeply feathered, white to the toes, 
so as to give them a whitish mottled appearance when seen upon 
the open at a little distance.” Again, in a more recent letter, he 
tells me that a few years ago a party, when shooting Grouse upon 
Shap Fells, in Westmoreland, met with two or three birds which 
were so white that two Scotch gamekeepers who were present 
called them Ptarmigan; and these birds both Mr. Dover and his 
informant believe were white-mottled Grouse. So far, Mr. Dover 
has not succeeded in finding any tradition of the former existence 
of the Ptarmigan in the Lake District. 

Hence, I think, we may assume that Pennant and Heysham 
(if the latter did not quote Pennant) may have derived their 
knowledge from the same informant, who, in the careless way in 
which Natural History was then studied, is very likely to have 
merely reported the existence, in small numbers, of a white or 
white-mottled Grouse upon the mountains near Keswick; and 
the Ptarmigan having, at that time, only lately been included in 
the British fauna, any ‘“‘ white” or “ white-mottled” Grouse would 
be identified with it. 

I conclude, accordingly, that it was some white or whitish 
variety of the Red Grouse, and not the Ptarmigan, which used, 


in the time of Pennant, to frequent, as it does still, the lofty hills 
near Keswick. 


ORNITHOLOGICAL NOTES FROM WEST SUSSEX. 


By WILLIAM JEFFERY. 


Tue index in the closing number of ‘ The Zoologist’ for 1880 
reminds me that I have not been a contributor to its pages 
during the year. I find that my last note recorded to the end 
of 1878 only. 

There has not been much to chronicle throughout the years 
1879 and 1880. ‘I'wo severe winters, an unusually wet and cold 
summer (1879), have afforded little material for comment in an 


ornithological point of view, but I append a few notes from my 
diary. 
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In 1879, on the 31st January, large flocks of Larks were seen 
wheeling about high up in the air, as if contemplating migration, 
followed next day (February 1st) by driving sleet and snow, with 
S.E. wind, and on the 2nd by rain. On the 12th February two wild 
Swans, Cygnus ferus, were shot at Pagham Harbour—or rather, 
at what remains of it since its reclamation for agricultural pur- 
poses. Brent Geese (plentiful) and Sheldrakes have been killed. 
On the 26th Golden Plover were numerous, apparently travelling 
northward, and, at this early date, one was observed with a good 
black breast. 

Siskins were seen on the 28th February, and again on the 
2nd March. On the Sth I saw a Hoopoe at a poulterer’s 
at Chichester, killed on the flooded brooks near Pulborough. 
On the 83lst Curlews were passing N.E. at 4.30 p.m.; wind 
light S.W. 

Our summer visitors were late and irregular in their 
appearance in this wet and cold summer. ‘The Chiffchaff was 
first seen and heard on April lst. On the 11th, with a bitterly 
cold N.E. wind, a male Redstart appeared in my garden. A pair 
of Song Thrushes had built a nest and laid four eggs by the 
9th April, but forsook them within a few days. We had again 
a bitterly cold wind, with rain and snow,—nearly two inches of 
snow covering the ground,—on the night of the 12th. This was 
probably the cause of the Thrushes’ nest being forsaken. I saw 
no Swallow until the i6th. The Sedge Warbler was first heard 
on the 25th. 

On the lst May, very cold, first Common Whitethroat seen ; 
2nd, white frost and strong N.E. wind, Lesser Whitethroat first 
heard; 12th, weather milder, a single Whimbrel seen passing 
over in evening, direction N.E.; Whitethroat scarcely heard 
until now; 138th, first Swift seen; 17th, Whimbrel passing, 
1 p.m., N.E., with steady wind from West. On the 18th the 
Blackcap and Willow Warbler were singing round about my 
house and garden, as if only just arrived. Buntings (Hm- 
beriza miliaria) in flock on Walderton Down. The Spotted 
Flycatcher and ‘Turtle Dove were not seen until the 2lst 
and 28rd respectively. On the 29th of the same month I saw 
a Nightjar (the first this year) near Havant, hawking for insects 
along a small brook, at 3 p.m., in bright sunshine, probably just 
arrived, and hungry. 
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On the 14th June I observed a pair of Dartford Warblers at 
Heyshott Common, near Midhurst. On the 15th I saw a Spotted 
Flycatcher take an insect with its foot and transfer it from its 
foot to its bill while still on wing. On the 26th a large flock of 
Swifts, numbering one hundred or upwards, were seen at Havant. 
On the 27th I saw a Black Redstart. 

On the 29th October I obtained an adult specimen (the middle 
tail-feathers shed) of Buffon’s Skua, which had recently been 
killed in the Manhood, below Chichester, where a second adult 
specimen was caught in an exhausted condition about the same 
time. 

On the 10th December a Chichester birdstuffer had a great 
many Long-eared Owls sent in. ‘They seemed to be more 
numerous than the Short-eared this winter. 

In 1880, on the 10th January, I saw a young male Peregrine 
Falcon, killed at Earnley, at the birdstuffer’s. It had in its 
stomach the remains of a Teal. 

A Bittern was killed at Vinnetrow on the 3rd February, and 
about the middle of March an adult male Shoveller, out of a party 
of eight, in Bosham Harbour. | 

With regard to the arrival of summer migrants this year, 
there is little to be said. Though generally later than the average 
dates, they were not so irregular as in 1879; but I think that, as 
to insectivorous birds, if a census could have been taken, the 
summer population of this district would have been shown to be 
much smaller than in former years. 

A specimen of the Wood Sandpiper was killed at Itchenor on 
the 10th May; I saw it in the flesh on the 12th. 

The first living specimen of the Pied Fly catcher I had ever 
seen appeared in my garden on the 14th May. My attention > 
was at first attracted by its song, a low warble commencing 
“zic, zic, zic,” very like the same note in the Lesser White- 
throat, which I at first took it to be. I watched it for some time 
flitting about among the apple trees, but saw no more of it after 
that day. With the aid of a binocular I could see no white on 
the forehead, and the dark parts had a brownish tint; therefore 
I take it to be a male of last season. Another specimen of the 
Pied Flycatcher occurred at Appledram near Chichester, where it 
was shot by Mr. F’. N. Hobgen on the 6th May, eight days before 
mine appeared. 

H 
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On May 22nd heard Whimbrel passing N. or N.E. at 5 p.m. ; 
wind strong N.W. | 

On the 22nd August I saw Wheatears and Whinchats at 
Bosham, on their autumn migration. Yellow Wagtails and Tree 
Pipits also passing during the previous week. 

On the 24th November I examined, in the flesh, two Hen 
Harriers, Circus cyancus, in the possession of the Rev. A. Fuller, 
which had been killed on some marshy ground near Sidlesham 
on the 22nd. The male was in the pure grey dress of adult 
plumage, and I take the female to be adult also, as I believe it 
. never assumes the grey garb. | 


ORNITHOLOGICAL NOTES FROM DEVON AND CORNWALL. 
By Joun GATCOMBE. 


On May 8rd I observed the first Common Sandpiper on the 
coast, and two large flocks of Whimbrel flying up the River 
Tamar. On the 5th a Swift flew in from the sea at a great height 
early in the morning. By the 7th several Puffins had been sent 
to Plymouth from Instow, North Devon, for preservation, as also 
some Cuckoos from our immediate neighbourhood. Great 
numbers of Whimbrel were nightly heard passing over the town. 
Swifts were soon pretty plentiful, flying in pairs. A remarkable 
variety of the Rook was obtained about this time; it was a young 
bird, with the head, part of the neck, and quill-feathers of the 
wings pure white; tarsi shining black, but the bill and toes of a 
beautiful chrome-yellow, with here and there a few black spots; 
claws white. Young Rooks are often more or less marked with 
white, but I do not remember having seen one before with such 
bright chrome-yellow on the bill and feet.* 

On May 20th continuous flocks of Martins were observed 
coming in from the sea, flying against a strong north wind until 
dusk, and the next day many were to be seen in the town. 
Several Lesser Spotted Woodpeckers were obtained in the neigh- 
bourhood of Plymouth. Up to the end of June, large flocks of 
the Common Curlew were still to be seen frequenting the mud- 


* For some remarks on a Magpie with a yellow beak, see ‘ Zoologist,’ 1867, 
pp. 706, 757, 826, 877, 918, 1016.—Eb. 
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banks of the Tamar. In July young Green Woodpeckers seemed 
unusually plentiful,* and I am sorry to add that many were 
caught alive and others killed in various ways; I bought one or 
two of the stronger ones, and gave them their liberty. By the 
end of the month young Puffins were observed off Plymouth, and 
one of them was caught by a fisherman with hook and line—a 
rather unusual circumstance. The man who captured it said 
that he thought he was pulling up a pretty good fish until he saw 
what it was. 

On August 1ith a Spotted Crake and a young Redshank were 
sent up from Penzance. ‘The bill of the Redshank was wholly of 
a dusky colour, and the legs very dull yellowish orange. 

On September 10th several Gannets and Manx Shearwaters 
were sent to Plymouth, for preservation, from St. Ives, Cornwall ; 
and on the 21st a young Grey Phalarope was shot off St. Ives 
Head, and another seen the following day, but was not obtained. — 
These were the only specimens of this Phalarope I heard of on 
our coasts during the past autumn. ‘The person who shot the 
Manx Shearwaters told me that he saw a small flock of the 
Greater Shearwater, Puffinus major, but could not get near them. 
Several Terns, Whimbrels, and Knots were killed in the same — 
locality. 'The Gannets, as is generally the case in the autumn, 
were found to be in almost every stage of mottled plumage from 
the young to the adult; indeed I never before saw such pretty 
varieties. 

On September 24th I observed several Redshanks and 
Dunlins on the mud-banks of the Laira, the latter not having 
lost the black patch on the breast. Some young Siskins and an 
adult Snow Bunting were brought to a Stonehouse birdstuffer, 
both rare species in the neighbourhood of Plymouth; the former 
were caught alive, in company with a small flock of Goldfinches, 
and the latter was shot. Possibly the early appearance of these 
birds may be attributed to the —* severe cold and fall of 
snow in Scotland. 

By October 9th there were some young White-fronted Geese 
hanging in the Plymouth Market, and others were said to have 
been observed at Devonport ten days previously; they did not 
show any dark bands on the under parts, and the white band at 


* See ‘ Zoologist,’ 1880, pp. 149, 221.—Ep. 
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the base of the bill was only partially developed in one of them. 
On the 12th a fine female Peregrine was trapped near Gnaton 
Hall, a few miles from Plymouth, which, I think, must have 
nested in the neighbourhood—most likely in the cliffs by the side 
of the River Yealm, near the breeding station of the Herring 
Gulls. A few Swallows and Martins remained with us up to the 
16th, and the last Wheatear observed by me was on the 19th. 
Several Short-eared Owls made their appearance about this date, 
and some Woodcocks and Widgeon were to be seen in the markets. 
I also observed two Water Ouzels in the flesh at a birdstuffer’s 
shop, and a young Ring Ouzel about the same time. 

On November 27th two Great Northern Divers made their 
appearance in the Sound, after a severe gale, and were the first I 
had seen for the season. One was a young bird of the year, but 
the other a splendid fellow, which had lost but little of his 
summer dress, the back beautifully spotted, and the bands on the 
neck apparently perfect, with the exception of a few white feathers 
which were to be observed about the chin. Adult birds in such 
plumage are rarely met with in Plymouth Sound at any time, 
much less so late in the autumn. I am sorry to say the younger 
bird was quickly killed, and the old one, I fear, mortally wounded, 
although it managed, with the greatest difficulty, to get away. 
Notwithstanding that I was daily on the watch, not a single 
Black Redstart did I see—a circumstance that has not happened 
to me for at least twenty years, for these birds almost invariably 
appear during the first week in November, and sometimes before 
the end of October. I fear many must have been destroyed on 
their passage across the Channel during the teriffic gales of 
November. | 

About that date I heard some interesting accounts of storm- 
driven and fatigued birds alighting on board ship far out of sight 
of land. A young friend, who had just returned from a long and 
protracted voyage, told me that, on nearing Ireland, many small 
birds of various kinds came on board, and among them a Redshank 
which ran about the deck quite tame. The captain being a 
humane man and fond of animals, very properly would not 
allow one of them to be caught or molested in any way, and 
actually kept the cat shut up in his cabin until the birds left 
the ship, which they did on coming within sight of land. The men 
derived much amusement in feeding them whilst they remained 
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on deck. At one time there were two Owls on board, a white 
and a brown one, but they did not stay long. The same friend 
related a still more interesting case :— When nearing the Cape De 
Verde Islands some time in September or beginning of October, 
they met numerous Swallows returning southward, and, the 
weather being fine, the ship’s hatches were daily opened to air 
the cargo, which consisted chiefly of rice, when thousands of small 
white moths escaped, which were chased and caught by the 
Swallows which flew in and out between the rigging and under 
the ship’s lee, day after day, in the most wonderful manner. The 
poor cat in this instanve was dreadfully tantalized, not being able 
to catch one of them, although trying her utmost to do so. 

The following was related to a friend of mine by an officer on 
board H.M.S. ‘ Northumberland,’ one of the Channel Fleet which 
was sent in search of the missing frigate ‘Atalanta’ some months 
since :—After their arrival at Gibraltar, a small brown bird came 
on board and accompanied them to the Azores, and from thence 
all the way back to Ireland, leaving the ship in Bantry Bay. 
Although it generally stuck to the ‘Northumberland,’ yet it 
occasionally paid visits to the other ships, and was remarked 
always to fly on board to leeward. It became well known 
throughout the fleet, was much petted by the sailors, and, from its 
tameness and long-continued visit, I was told, caused quite a topic 
of conversation among the officers, the chief wonder to them 
being that, after having accompanied them from Gibraltar to the 
Azores, it should not have left the ship there, instead of remaining 
throughout the return voyage to Bantry Bay. 

On December 4th an adult female. Cornish Chough was 
trapped near the coast, and brought to Plymouth by a woman 
who said that there were three others in company with it at the 
time, and that a gentleman on a visit from London tried hard to 
shoot them, but without success. ‘he stomach of the one trapped 
contained only a few grains of wheat. Near Plymouth some 
Hawfinches were seen, a very scarce species in this locality. An 
immature Peregrine was killed near ‘Totnes on the 8th, and in 
its stomach I found nothing but some grains of wheat, which no 
doubt had come from some graminivorous bird which it had eaten. 
About the 23rd a Little Bustard was observed near Barnstaple, 
North Devon, and taken to the shop of Mr. Rowe, taxidermist, 
of that town, by whom it was preserved. It was killed in the 
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same locality as that in which several Great Bustards were shot 
at the time of their immigration in 1871. On the 24th I 
examined an adult common Guillemot, which was in nearly full 
summer or breeding plumage, the whole head, neck and throat 
being of a sooty black; such a state of plumage is difficult to be 
accounted for at this time of the year. Kittiwakes have been 
very plentiful this winter; but up to the present time I have not 
seen a single Black Redstart or Kingfisher on the coast. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


Beavers ty Norway.—The colony of Beavers noticed on p. 23 is the 
one mentioned by me in ‘The Zoologist’ for June last (p. 235) as at 
“the h Beek, near P The names printed on p. 23 are not 
quite correct. “ Voldifjord” should be “ Voldsfjord.” “ Omli on Nedences” 
should be ‘Omlid in Nedences."—Atrrep Henrace Cocks (Great 
Marlow, Bucks). 


LATE sTAY OF THE WHEATEAR IN KirkcupBricHt.—An unusually late 
stay of this species recorded at Slogarie, in the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright, 
on the 7th December last, caused me to address Mr. Robert Service, of 
Dumfries, on the subject, especially having regard to the occurrence of 
Saxicola deserti of Kiippell this winter at Alloa, as recorded by Mr. J. J. 
Dalgleish at the meeting of the Royal Philosphical Society of Edinburgh, 
January 12th,1880. Unfortunately for us—fortunately for the birds—none 
were obtained, and so we cannot say if they belonged to the common species 
or not. ‘The recorder felt positive that they were two of the Common 
Wheatear which he saw, and which “ stayed for a day or two in a young 
larch and Scotch fir wood, sometimes mixing with a flock of Bullfinches.” 
Finally he reports “they were observed one day flying off northwards.” 
Now Mr. Bruce is a good observer, and may be quite correct in assigning 
them to our common species; but some of the Sawicole are so closely 
allied that I think it quite possible that one of the rarest Chats, from its 
similarity to another less uncommon species, might escape observation. 
Birds on migration are known to have, in some places in 1880, reversed the 
direction of their line of flight, and have been seen to cross regularly, 
between August 16th aud December 8th, from France to England, 
instead of from England to France—i. z., going N.W. or N. It is therefore 
not so curious that the Wigton birds should have been “ observed one 
day flying off northwards,” and this may account for the lateness of the 
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occurrence of the species. Easterly and north-easterly gales succeeded one 


another for weeks and months in the autumn of 1880, and many interesting 
and curious results are observable in consequence of the movements of birds, 
as we hope to show elsewhere later. Whether these birds were Common 
Wheatears or not, the record is interesting. I regret that specimens were 
not procured. The arboreal habits and associating with Bullfinches would 
almost lead one to doubt the accuracy of the observer, were he not so well 
known as a competent local naturalist. I mention the facts as far as 
known, as I believe that, however valueless the record may be in itself— 
however impossible to ascertain now the exact species—still the fact of their 
“flying off northwards” is alone worth recording, after “staying a day or 
two in a young larch and Scotch fir wood,” showing pretty conclusively to 
my mind that they were not merely locally migrating, but were on their 
grand migration—and that going northwards.—Joun A. Haryiz-Brown 
(Dunipace House, Larbert, N.B.). 


[We think our correspondent lays too much stress upon these words. © 
The direction in which a bird flies off often depends upon the direction in 
which it is approached. Again, most birds fly up into the wind in order to 
attain some elevation before taking any particular course. We are not told 
what the wind was on the day named. In the case above referred to, the 
birds were not seen ‘‘on passage” flying north, but were observed to stay 
about a plantation for a day or two. Under the circumstances we are 
inclined to think that they were simply stragglers which had overstayed 
the usual period of their sojourn in this country, either from some accident, 
or perhaps belonging to an unusually late brood. Upon this point 
Mr. Cordeaux furnishes the following note.—Lb.] 


With regard to the late appearance of the Wheatear in Scotland, I may 
state that when at Spurn this autumn I observed a Wheatear on Kilnsea 
Common on October 26, and I saw a single bird of the species a few days 
previously in the Great Cotes marshes. Considering the immense number 
of Wheatears which, in company with Redstarts, visited our east coast, 
between the Farne Islands and Yarmouth, in the latter part of August and 
early in September, it is not surprising that some few should have lingered 
till a late period, more especially when we take into consideration that 
others of our migrants, notably the Swallow, had been very late in taking 
their final departure. With reference to the arboreal habits of these late 
Wheatears, as noted by Mr. J. A. Harvie Brown, they may, I think, not im- 
probably have belonged to that larger race which occasionally passes through 
our east coast districts in May, and again in the autumn in September and 
October. These, I have frequently noted, perch as readily on high trees, 
hedges and bushes as any other of the perching birds, and, in fact, are so 
very arboreal that they seem to prefer these situations to any other. An 
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interesting fact shown by the lighthouse returns, and one of which I was 
hitherto not aware, is that Swallows migrate both by day and by night. 
On the night of October 7th, from 11 p.m. to 3 a.m., 8.S.E., rain, Land- 
rails, Water-rails, Woodcocks, Ring Ouzels, Common Thrushes, and 
Swallows (an odd mixture), were seen around the lantern of the Casquets, 
off Alderney; of these one Land-rail, one Water-rail, four Ring Ouzels, 
aud one hundred Swallows struck the glass. So far as the returns have 
come in, I have tabulated only one other instance of Swallows seen during 
night—at the Hasborough lighthouse, Sept. lst, 2 a.m., fog, “flock of 
Swallows”; several caught as they beat against the lantern. It is worthy 
of note that all birds passing the Casquet Lights from August 16th to 
December 8th,—a fact already alluded to by Mr. J. A. Harvie-Brown,—as 
a rule, were passing N.W, from the French to the English coast, from 
Cape de la Hague to the Start Point—a course which seems quite to upset 
our preconceived ideas of the proper line to be followed by our autumn 
migrants, and one which I hope to be able to explain at length in our 
Report on Migration for 1880.—JoHn CorDEAux (Great Cotes, Ulceby). 


Tue Hoortine or tHe Lonc-EaRED have just received two 
letters from my friends Mr. Rh. Warren and Mr. W. K. Dover, which, taken 
together, will afford, I believe, a satisfactory explanation of Mr. St. John’s 
statement. ‘These remarks are so thoroughly to the point that I will leave 
them to speak for themselves, only premising that it is very remarkable how 
little is said by our best authorities about the cry of the Long-eared Owl, 
and it will be seen that St. John and Mr. Dover, both being quite familiar 
with the hoot of the Tawny Owl, still deliberately describe the cry of the 
Long-eared Owl, also, as “* hooting,” while Mr. Warren prefers to call it “a 
moan.” Mr. Warren writes :—‘* With regard to the possibility of the Long- 
eared and White Owls hooting, the answer will depend upon what each 
observer considers to be hooting; and upon that there may be as many 
opinions as hearers. Now, I have not the slightest doubt that St. John, on 
numberless occasions, heard the Long-eared Owls calling, and may have 
considered their long-drawn moaning cry to be hooting, but I prefer to call 
it ‘moaning’; and this cry is very different indeed from what I have heard 
of the quickly-repeated hoot of the Tawny Owl. . With regard to Sir W. 
Jardine’s oft-quoted statement, given as a foot-note in his edition of White's 
‘Selborne,’ that the White Owl hoots, 1 am certain that he was mistaken. 
He may have shot a White Owl at the time of hearing the sound of hooting 
proceeding from the place where the bird was, but nevertheless the sound 
must have come from some Tawny Owl, sitting or flying close by, 
unperceived by Sir William. Since I was a boy I have noticed the White 
Owls yearly, and never heard the slightest approach to a’call resembling a 
hoot ; nothing but the screech of the adult or the snore of the young birds. 
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When I first called Mr. Dover's attention to the moan of the Long-eared 
Owl, he said it did not at all resemble the hoot of the Tawny Owl. Iam 
myself quite satisfied that neither Long-eared nor White Owls ever hoot, 
in the manner of, or like, the Tawny Owl.” 

Thus writes Mr. Warren, and we now turn to Mr. Dover. He says :— 
“Tt was our friend Warren who first told me what the bird was that I used 
to hear at night, when on my way to Castle Connor from Ballina. That it 
was the Long-eared Owl I have no doubt, but, at first, the cry was strange 
tome. Ona fine calm night the bird might be heard for a distance of a 
mile or two, thus, ‘hoo----hoo----hoo’ or ‘00----00---- 00, 
sounded very deep, and not so sharp as the ‘ 00, 00’ of the Tawny Owl: 
the latter is also silent for two or three minutes or so after each hoot; but, 
in the case of the Long-eared Owl, two or three seconds only elapse between 
each hoot. ‘The Tawny Owl is very plentiful here, near Keswick, but the 
Long-eared very rare. From Sir C. Gore’s woods, near Ballina, I have 
listened to the hoot of the Long-eared Owl continuing for many minutes 
together, and after a pause resumed, and then ceasing again. The 
only other cry I have ever heard from it was from the young ones 
after they had left the nest; this was a sort of scream when they were 
wanting food from the parent birds, and when I heard this cry, the 
young ones seemed to be following the old birds about in the wood, 


and all keeping pretty near together."—A. G. More (Dublin Museum of 
Science and Art). | 


WINTER Visitants DeEvonsHtrE.—In November last a female Merlin 
was brought to me which had been shot at Newton St. Cyres, near Exeter, 
about the 18th of the month, and I secured it for this Museum. We have 
a male of this species, which was shot near Exeter on Augus: 18th, 1830, 
and a female taken in a net near Exeter, on September 6th, 1848. One — 
was observed near Sidmouth in September, 1866. One was shot on 
October 22nd, 1873, having been seen a week previously on Dawlish 
Warren and at Exmouth. A specimen is recorded in ‘The Field’ as 
having been shot on Dartmoor in November, 1879. This little hawk may 
therefore be considered a rare autumnal and winter visitor to Devon. It is, 
however, said to have bred near Manaton, on the borders of Dartmoor. 
Several specimens of the Short-eared Owl reached the hands of the Exeter 
birdstuffers in November last. This Owlis not uncommon in some winters, 
such as 1865, 1866, 1867, and 1874. We have a specimen here which was 
killed in May, 1850, near Exeter. An immature specimen of the Great 
Northern Diver was killed at Exmouth at the end of November, and was 
purchased for this collection. Several immature specimens were obtained on 
the Exe in November and December, 1870, and one on January 16th, 1879. 
Others, both adult and immature, have occurred on the Exe, in summer as 
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well as in winter, and we have several adult specimens. My nephew, John 
Tyrwhitt Drake, shot a young male Red-necked Grebe in the “ Bight” off 
Starcross, in the estuary of the Exe, on the 8th January, 1881, and has 
presented it to this Museum. It has two longitudinal black stripes on the 
sides of the head, and the sides of the neck and upper part of the breast are 
light red. The iris was, very narrow, and of a light colour; it was not 
visible unless the skin round the eye was lifted. I have never seen a 
specimen in this state of plumage before. I obtained an immature example 
in December, 1852, being one of two which frequented a flooded marsh 
near Topsham for a week. They were very shy and swam about in 
company, keeping well in the centre of the sheet of water, so that it was not 
until after many attempts that one was at last killed. We have another 
immature specimen frum the collection of the late Mr. Ross, which was 
obtained near Topsham in 1850. Neither of these have any red on the 
neck, nor black stripes on the head. Immature specimens were obtained on 
the ‘Teign in February, 1870, and in Torbay in 1871.—W.S5S. M. D’'UrBaN 
(Albert Memorial Museum, Exeter). 


Busrarp Norra Drvon.—On the 17th December I was in 
Barnstaple, and, according to my usual custom, went into the shop of 
Rowe, the gunmaker and birdstuffer, to enquire if any uncommon birds 
had been brought to him lately. He told me he had just stuffed a Little 
Bustard, which had been shot on the 6th December near North Tawton, 
by Mr. W. D. Salter. I went up to the workshop, and was there pleased 
to see a very fine and well-stuffed female specimen of this scarce bird. 
Mr. Rowe was unable to give me any information as to how it was obtained, 
so the next day I wrote to Mr. Salter, and asked him if he would kindly 
furnish me with the particulars of its capture, and the following is an 
extract from the letter 1 received from him in reply :—*I was riding 
through my turnip-field, looking at my sheep, when I flushed the bird. 
I did not see it until it was on the wing. It flew three or four gun-shots 
and then pitched again in the same field. I was leaving the field when a 
foxhound puppy, which was in the next field with one of my men, caught 
sight of me and came galloping through the turnips towards me and put up 
the bird again, and it flew back to about the same spot from whence it first 
rose. I then trotted home, a distance of about a mile, where I was detained 
some twenty minutes, got my gun, and returned to the turnip-field. The 
bird was then sitting down, apparently resting ; it was very tame, and let 
me get within very easy shot without moving. I had not the least idea 
What it was, but from a description in a book I concluded it was a female 
Little Bustard or a young male. I should like to know which, if you will 


kindly tell me. Some men who were ploughing, a field or two off due east, 


saw it fly over a short time before I first flushed it. It was then about half 
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a gun-shot high, and they told me it was flying or skimming something like 
ahawk. It passed very close to them. I concluded myself it had had a 
long flight, and had stopped to feed in the turnips and rest. The weather 
was fine, and, as far as I can remember, the wind was south-west, but not 
a strong wind. When I rose the bird its flight seemed rather laboured, 
or, as I thought, like a bird not accustomed to flying very much. . . . The 
field in which I killed it is within a quarter of a mile of the town of North 
Tawton, and with no uncultivated ground near it.” Since receiving this 
letter another example of the Little Bustard, a female, has been obtained in 
the neighbourhood of Braunton, and has also been preserved by Mr. Rowe. 
I had the pleasure of seeing both the birds together, and they make a 
beautiful pair. My brother, the Rev. Murray A. Mathew, has had the good 
fortune to add this second bird to his collection.—Gerrvase I. MatHew 
(Instow, N. Devon). 


SurF Scorer IN Orxney.—A Surf Scoter was shot at Stromness on 
October 23rd, and as I had the opportunity of examining the body of the 


bird I should like to make a few remarks on the differences between the 


trachea of this species and that of the Velvet Scoter, for all the books to 
which I have access give either no description, or else a very imperfect one. 
I know it is dangerous to draw inferences from a single specimen, but as 
the Surf Scoter is so rare a bird in this country it is unlikely that I shal! 
have another opportunity of examining its trachea. Yarrell, in the third 
edition of his ‘ British Birds,’ says :—‘* According to the description given, 
the trachea of the Surf Scoter resembles that of the Velvet Scoter.” This 
is to some extent correct, but I shall point out that there are some very 
marked differences. In Wilson and Bonaparte’s ‘American Ornithology’ 
there is this description :—‘“ There was a singular hard expansion at the 
commencement of the windpipe, and another much larger about three inches 
above where it separates into the two lobes of the lungs; this last was 
larger than a Spanish hazel-nut, flat on one side and convex on the other.” 
This would do for a description of the trachea of the Velvet Scoter, but in 
the Surf Scoter the larger expansion is not three inches from the bifurcation 
of the trachea, neither is it flat on one side. I will now give the measure- 
ments of the trachea of the Surf and Velvet Scoters, side by side, for 
comparison :— 


Velvet Scoter. Surf Scoter. 
Total length from rima glottis to bifurcation . 9}inches. 8 inches. 


Length of upper dilatation, measured at centre ,, 
», from upper dilatation to bulbintrachea 4 
»  Ofbulbincentre ... 


», Of trachea from bulb to lower dilatation 2, 


» Of lower dilatation measured at centre. 


16 99 
99 To 99 
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Taking the several dilatations separately, we get the following relative 
proportions :—I1st. The upper dilatation, which is situated almost imme- 
diately below the rima glottis, is in the Velvet Scoter little greater in 
circumference than the trachea, whereas in the Surf Scoter the lower edge 
bulges distinctly beyond the trachea both at the sides and in front; in both 
the back of the dilatation is in the same straight line as the trachea, and 
the tracheal rings can be distinctly seen all down the back of the dilatation. 


Velvet. Surf. 
From before backwards . . . . 4, 9 


The bulb.—This in the Velvet Scoter is a trifle longer and narrower than 
in the Surf Scoter; and whereas it is jlat behind and slightly convex in 
front, in the Surf Scoter is markedly concave, from side to side behind, and 


very convex avteriorly, seeming almost as if divided into a central lobe with 


one lateral one on each side. 


Velvet. Surf. 
Length in centre. . . « « « « '§ inch. § inch. 
From before backwards . . . . 4, » 


The lower dilatation, which is situated just at the bifurcation of the trachea 
into the two bronchi, is wider and shorter in the Velvet than in the Surf 
Scoter, and, when viewed from behind, seems almost to bifurcate in the 
former ; but in the latter the edge is nearly straight. 


Velvet. Surf. 
Length in centre. . .... finch. inch. 
From before backwards. . . . . 4, 


By these measurements it will be seen that the most marked differences in 
the two tracheas are to be found in the relative shapes of the dilatations at 
the commencement and termination of the trachea, and of the bulb; and 
the great difference in the length of trachea below the bulb, there being 
twenty-five tracheal rings in this situation in the Velvet, and only seven in 
the Surf Scoter. There is one other differerence I would point out, and 
that is a very marked one: it lies in the pair of muscles which are attached 
to the lower part of the bulb; in the Velvet Scoter they are long and 
attenuated, measuring only one-sixteenth of an inch in breadth; but in the 
Surf Scoter they are short and strong, measuring five-sixteenths of an inch 
in breadth. Messrs. Pratt & Son have set up the bird in their usual 
correct style. I also have to record the capture of a Lapland Bunting on 
October 31st, and of a Cirl Bunting about a week before; both were taken 
at Portobello, a coastguard station a few miles to the east of Brighton.— 
Herpert Laneron (Brighton and Hove Dispensary). 
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OrnitHoLocicaL Notes NoRTHAMPTONSHIRE.—I am informed 
by Mr. W. Tomalin, of Northampton, in a letter dated December 9th, that 
a specimen of the Great Grey Shrike, Lanius excubitor, was shot about 
three weeks before that date, in Midsummer Meadow, in the town of 
Northampton. About the end of December last I received a fine living 
specimen of this species from Mr. W. Taylor, of Kettering, who informs 
me that he obtained it from a birdcatcher, who captured it near Glendon, 
Northamptonshire, by means of a limed twig, on November 19th. This bird 
appears to me to be a young one of the year, and is still alive, in good 
health and plumage. I notice that when I give him a piece of meat too 
large to be swallowed at once, he does not stand upon and tear it to pieces, 
after the manner of the F’alconide in like cases, but holds it grasped in one 
foot, and picks it to pieces in the same way as does the Scops Owl, Scops 
aldrovandi, of which species I have a pair alive by my side as I write 
these lines. This Shrike is a voracious feeder, but will not eat much at a 
time; he is very fond of mealworms, which he takes readily from my hand. 
Mr. W. Tomalin has recorded in ‘ ‘The Field’ of December 11th, and given 
me private information of, the occurrence of a Shag, Graculus cristatus, 
which was shot on the 2nd of that month from the chimney (175 ft. high) 
of the Gayton Brick and Tile Works, five miles west of Northampton. He 
adds that he had heard that two other birds of this species were shot the 
week before this occurrence at Yelvertoft, in Northamptonshire.—LiLrorp. 


RovGu-LeGGeD Buzzarps IN THE StEwarTRY oF KirRKcUDBRIGHT.— 
I have heard of the occurrence of five Rough-legged Buzzards in the 
Stewartry, and one at Blackwood, in Dumfriesshire, during the past 
autumn. ‘The latter, and four of the Stewartry birds, I had an oppor- 
tunity of examining in the shop of Mr. Hastings, our local taxidermist. 
They are all noble specimens; two of them are very dark in colour, 
and the other three are considerably lighter. The dates and localities 
are as follow, so far as I can learn:—2%th October, parish of South- 
wick, two; Blackwood (Dumfriesshire), one; 5th November, Newabbey, 
one; 9th November, near Castle Douglas, one; 24th November, New- 
abbey, one. It is perhaps worth noting that Newabbey and Southwick 
are both seaboard parishes. The Rough-legged Buzzards were very 
probably accompanied by a flight of Common “ Gleds,” as I have heard of 
numerous “Gleds” being seen and shot. ‘Three of those I examined were 
Common Buzzards, but doubtless some of the others would be the 
Rough-legged species. In spite of continued persecution by keepers and 
shepherds, the Common Buzzard still breeds in several localities in the 
north-west of the Stewartry, but I do not think those that have been seen 
and procured during the last two months were native-bred birds.—Roserr 
SERVICE (Maxwelltown, N. B.) | 
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Swatiows In DecemBer.—The appearance of Swallows in this country 
in December, although by no means unprecedented (for several such 
instances have been recorded), is nevertheless sufficiently unusual to deserve 
notice. During the past autumn the late stay of Swallows was the subject 
of general remark, and it may be as well therefore to place on record, for 
future reference and comparison, some of the latest dates at which these 
birds were observed in 1880, together with such remarks concerning wind 
and weather as were noted at the time by the observer in each case. 
I accordingly append the following reports which have reached me :— 


Lymington, Hants . Nov.22. 11 degrees of frost. 
Dublin. . . . . 4, 22. Snow on ground. 
Penzance . . . . 4, 23. Stormy and cold. 


A bitter cold and stormy day. During 
Falmouth . 27 


previous 14 days high N. and N.E. 
winds, with hard frost and ice } in. thick. 


Portscatho, Cornwall —,, 29. Seen for 8 days previously, 
Bournemouth . . Dec. 7. One seen, middle of day; no sun. 
Eastbourne .. . » Two seen. 

Walmer .. . 1d. One seen; light N.W. wind. 
Henley-on-Thames. ,, 18. A Martin seen; sun shining. 


The above facts speak for themselves. It will be observed that, with 
one exception, all the birds were seen in the South of England. In the 
Isle of Wight, as I am informed by Capt. Hadfield, the last Swallows in 1880 
were observed at Ventnor on November 17th.—J. E. Harrine. 


Kina Emer at THE Farnese Istanps.—The note on the King Eider 
at the F’arnes (Zool. 1880, p. 514) leaves it open to doubt whether the birds 
mentioned by the light-keeper really were King Kiders, and Mr. Cordeaux 
has asked me to supplement his remarks with the following notes of my 
own taken while at Bamburgh last summer. On June 7th I went out to 
the Farnes with a North Sunderland boatman, who told me that he had 
seen a King Eider and duck near the islands a few days before. I asked 
him to keep a look out, and to let me know if they remained in the neigh- 
-bourhood. On the 9th we were again at the islands, and when about 
half a mile past the Inner Farne the boatman pointed out a light-coloured 
duck swimming with several common Eiders, and said, “ That is the duck 
the King Eider is generally with.” We could not distinguish at the distance 


whether the male King Eider was in the flock, and at our approach they all - 


made off in au opposite direc‘icn. Lsaw the boatman a few days afterwards, 
and he assured me that vn on. or two occasions he had been quite near to 
the King Eider, and immediately recognised it as being similar to one he 
had shot seven years ago, mentioned by Mr. Hancock in his ‘ Catalogue,’ 
and referred to by Mr. Cordeaux. Is it not possible that the “ cream- 
coloured duck” may be a variety ? I believe my informant to be a thoroughly 
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reliable man, and since writing the above have heard from him as follows :— 
“T have not seen the King Eider this winter, and I don’t think he has been 
seen by any one upon our shores since last summer.”’—'T. H. Netson 
(North Bondgate, Bishop Auckland). 


Eimer Deck on tHe Sussex Coast.—Messrs. Pratt & Son, of North 
Street Quadrant, have on view an immature male Eider Duck. The bird, 
which has some whitish feathers on the shoulder and lower part of the 
neck, settled on some rocks off Rottingdean on the evening of January 3rd, 
and stopped there all night. On the morning of the 4th Mr. Guthrie, of 
Rottingdean, went off in a boat, and after a long chase succeeded in obtaining 
it. J examined the body, and fancy it must have been wounded before, as 
there were signs of old peritonitis on the right side of the abdomen. Knox, 
in the third edition of his ‘ Ornithological Rambles in Sussex,’ says of the 
Eider Duck :—* A very rare wanderer from the north. An immature speci- 
men was shot by Serjeant Carter, in November, 1830, at Chichester Harbour, 
and two were killed some years ago, associated with a flock of Brent Geese, 
on Rye marsh.” Since then I can hear of no other recorded instance of an 
Eider Duck being shot in Sussex.—HerbBirt Laneron (Brighton). 


BrrDs RoosTING IN REEDs.—Two years ago I reported having observed 
Grey Wagtails roosting by the side of a lake amongst reeds in Co. Donegal 
(Zool. 1878, p. 890). Since then I have noticed at Lough Fern, in the 
same county, immense quantities of Starlings taking up their night-quarters 
ina similar way. This observation has been made at Lough Fern before, 
by Mr. R. J. Montgomery, in the year 1858 (Proc. Dubl. Nat. Hist. Soc., 
vol. ii., p. 82). He mentions that they had resorted there for a great many 
years, and expresses surprise, as he had elsewhere found them ‘“ very 
capricious with regard to their roosting-place,” but Lough Fern still 
presents irresistible attractions to these birds. Mr. Montgomery states that 
the Starlings commence going to this lake for the purpose of roosting in 
November.’ It was at the end of September when I observed them. On 
August 24th last, when making my way from the Bluestack Mountains to 
the Gap of Barnesmon, in the south-western part of Donegal, I came upon 
a mountain lake named Lough Sallagh, in a very remote district. Never- 
theless there was a cottage hard by. It was dusk, and as I came near the 
edge of the lake I heard a low concert of myriads of notes mixed up in a 
confused medley issuing from the reeds along the shore. This sound 
proceeded from a vast number of Swallows which had just arrived and | 
settled down amongst the reeds for the night; and I was informed by the 
owner of the cottage that they came there at that time of the year, for 
about a month, every evening. They clung sideways, so as to be in a 
Vertical position, to the stems of the reed, often many upon the same 
stem, as I noticed in the case of the Wagtails; and from their coming 
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so regularly to the same lake it may be inferred that this host was the 
gathered assemblage of Swallows from a considerable district, and that 
such resorts could not therefore be numerous. It is doubtless this habit 
of roosting over the water, before migration, that has given rise to the 
superstition about their subaqueous hybernation.— Henry CHICHESTER 
Harr (Dublin). 


STARLING HAWKING FoR F'Lies.—Amongst the Natural History Notes 
included in the last published Report of the Committee of the Queenwood 
College Mutual Improvement Society is one which relates to the actions of 
a tame Starling, which was taken when young by one of the students from 
a hole in an ash-tree growing in a chalk-pit near Queenwood. This bird, 
after being a short time in confinement, was allowed its liberty, and became 
very tame and fearless. It would come to its owner's whistle, and one of its 
favourite amusements was hawking for moths and butterflies. Perched on 
its master’s wrist, it would wait until a passing insect attracted its attention, 
and would then swoop off and return with the captured prey to its post of 
observation. ‘The same thing has been done with the Great Grey Shrike. 
Starlings being easily procurable, perhaps some of the readers of ‘ The 
Zoologist” may next summer like to make a similar experiment.—J. E. 


RED-WINGED StTaRLinc IN bird of this species, 
now in the possession of Mr. Norman Evans, of Nash Mills, was shot in 
the spring of 1879 near Bovingdon. I have recorded the occurrence in 
some ‘ Notes on Birds” communicated to the ‘ Transactions of the Hert- 
fordshire Natural History Society’ (Dec. 1880), but as the Red-winged 


Starling is amongst the rarer stragglers to the British Islands it may be i 


well to let the fact of this recent occurrence be made more widely known to 
ornithologists. —J. (Hunton Bridge, Watford). 


Great NorTHeRN DIVER IN SOMERSETSHIRE. — On January 2lst 
I received a specimen of the Great Northern Diver which had been shot on 
a reservoir at Barrow, near Bristol, on the previous day. It was a young 
male, in winter plumage; weight 6 Tbs. 10} ozs. Its stomach contained a 
small quantity of vegetable matter. The weather here is intensely cold, as 
many as twenty-three degrees of frost having been recorded, and the country 
is covered with snow.—RoceEr Forp (Wraxall Court, Nailsea). 


DorrereL CornwaLt.—Two specimens of the Common Dotterel, 
Charadrius morinellus, were killed by one of the keepers of the lighthouses 
at the Lizard on April 28th, 1880. They were shot by him from one of the 
towers whilst hovering around the lantern, being attracted by the electric 
light; this was between 2 and 38a.m. Both birds are now in my collection. 


As the Dotterel is seldom met with in Cornwall, its occurrence here may be | 


worth Passtncuam Harr (Polbrean, The Lizard). 
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AND Stock Dove LayiNG IN THE SAME Nust.—In May and 
June, 1878, I found near York the nest of a Stock Dove, Colwnba @nas. in 
the decayed branch of an elm, quite hollow, and about four feet deep and 
fifteen feet from the ground. When found, there were two eggs of the 
Stock Dove and four of the Starling laid on the same level. A little straw 
(most probably introduced into the hole by the Starling) was the only 
resemblance to a nest. The fact of these birds laying together may be 
accounted for by the Starling being the pioneer, and the Stock Dove having 
taken forcible possession of the tenement. All the eggs were taken, and in 
the following month of the same year (1878) a similar occurrence took place, 
three eggs of the Starling and two of the Stock Dove being found in the 
same place. The Stock Dove’s eggs were hatched. In the following year 
(1579) the Stock Dove again laid in the same place, but this time alone, 
the Starling (if alive) having doubtless despaired of ever rearing its eggs. 
The hen Stock Dove was captured on the eggs and killed. ‘The cock 
bird, however, got another mate, and the pair successfully hatched and 
reared the young, which, I need hardly say, were left to them. ‘There 
was no recurrence of the kind in 1880.—W. Hewerr (26, Clarence Street, 
York). 

[The Stock Dove not unfrequently nests in the hollows of trees, especially 
pollards, and we have several times found the nest in a ruin amongst ivy ; 
but the fact of a pair of these birds occupying a hole in partnership with a 
pair of Starlings is curious. In ‘ The Zoologist,’ 1875, p. 4539, is a note 
of a Stock Dove laying in a Magpie’s nest; and a similar instance is 
recorded Zool. 1876, p. 4875, in the case of a Wood Pigeon.— Ep. ] 


BRAMBLING IN THE IsLE or Wicut.—Towards the end of November 
a handsome male of this species was captured here in a clap-net, with 
Sparrows, and brought to me for identification, the Brambling being a rare 
bird here—Henry Haprtevp (High Cliff, Ventnor). 


BREEDING RANGE OF THE SNow Bunrinc. —I1 observe that Mr. 
Cordeaux, in his interesting article on the Snow Bunting in your January 
number, says that the breeding quarters of this species extend from near 
the Pole as far south as latitude 56° 40’ North, in the British Isles. 
Hence I infer that hitherto this has been considered its recognised limit. 
On one of the highest and wildest passes of the Maritime Alps, between 
44° and 45° N. latitude (I do not specify the locality, in order to protect the 
Subject of this notice), there stands a small cabin for the refreshment and 
Shelter of wayfarers. In the month of June, 1872 (June 4th), I was 
botanizing on the neighbouring summits, and, having come to this small 
refuge to get something to eat, I saw as I approached the place a Snow 
Bunting running over the rocks in front of me. Its extreme tameness 
surprised me, for it allowed me to get within a few feet, and seemed quite 
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indifferent to my presence. This bird was a female. While I was eating 
my luncheon in the house I saw another bird fly to the window-sill, leave it 
again, and return. ‘This was a male Snow Bunting. On going outside I 
-at once saw the birds passing backwards and forwards, and entering a 
crevice underneath the sill of the window. My first impulse was to try to 
get at the nest, but to this, I am now glad to say, the owner objected, 
telling me that the birds had built there regularly for several seasons, and 
that he did not wish them to be disturbed. This brings the breeding range 
very much farther south than has been hitherto ascertained, so far as I can 
gather from the accounts of Gould, Yarrell, and others. — W. OxiNDEN 
Hammonp (St Alban’s Court, Wingham, Kent). 


Foop or tHE Sxow Bunttxc.—On December 13th I skinned a pair of 
Snow Buntings that had been procured on the summit of one of the hills, 
in the parish of Balmaghie, in this county, and on examining the contents 
of their stomachs I was surprised to find them filled with Lepidopterous 
caterpillars, twelve being contained in one of the stomachs and fifteen in 
the other. Although these were not “fine specimens” from »n entomo- 
logical point of view, I had no difficulty in identifying them as the larve of 
Noctua xanthographa, a common moth in the district. I was under the 
impression that the food of the Snow Bunting was preferably of a vegetable 
nature, and in this locality there could have been no difficulty in getting 
abundance of grass, seeds, &c.; yet the birds seem to have preferred the 
insect food.—lNoserr Service (Maxwelltown, Kirkcudbrightshire). 


Syow Buntines 1n Co. Kitpare.—On the 13th January at the Curragh 
Camp I noticed several Snow Buntings busily employed in pecking about 
amongst the horse-droppings on the roads in search of hay-seeds and oats. 
I was particularly struck by their tameness, which quite equalled that of the 
House Sparrow, for they were in the most frequented part of the camp; 
even a band, marching along playing, only caused them to fly on to the top 
of the nearest hut, to alight again and pursue their quest for food as soon as 
it had passed. No doubt they have been driven from the Wicklow hills by 
the present severe frost.—E. F. Becurr (The Barracks, Newbridge). 


RaprontaL MiGRanrs NEAR CromMeR.—On November 25th I saw a 
large hawk at Hempstead ponds, which I have no doubt was an Osprey. 
This is the seventh Osprey which is known to have occurred at these ponds. 
It has been observed several times Ly the keeper, and last week was seen to 
catch a fish at the Felbrigge pond. On the 30th the remains of a Hen 
Harrier, picked up in a wood, were brought to me at Northrepps. About 
December 7th a Rough-legged Buzzard was picked up dead at Bodham. 
Another was also shot near Cromer since my last communication, but I could 
uot ascertain exactly where. I saw them both in the flesh. It seldom 
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happens that one gets so good an opportunity of inspecting Rough-legged 
Buzzards as Norfolk naturalists have had this year. Among all the 
specimens reported to me there has only been one which in plumage 
approached the adult state-—J. H. Gurxey, Jun. (Northrepps, Norwich). 


Earcy ARRIVAL OF THE IN InrELAND.—When driving from 
Killarney to Kenmare, on the 20th of March last, I heard a good many 
Chiffchaffs. ‘There are, however, many records of its song being heard at 
an earlier date. The following extract from a letter lately received from 
a good observer living near Cork may be worth record. He says:— 
“T think I mentioned in the beginning of this year that I had shot a 
specimen of the Chiffchaff on the 22nd of February. The little creature 
made me aware of its presence one frosty morning by repeating its well- 
known call three or four times in an alder bush, when I killed it.” Could it 
be possible that the bird had remained all the year in the country? I suppose 
so. See Yarrell’s ‘ British Birds,’ 4th ed., p. 439.—Wituiam W. FLemyne 
(18, Upper Fitzwilliam Street, Dublin). 


SHOVELLER IN Oxrorpsuire.—In March last, or perhaps rather later 
in the year, a pair of Shovellers were seen on Otmoor, in this county; the 
male, I am sorry to say, was shot. It is possible that they might have 
bred there if undisturbed. A bird of the year was killed in the same place 


in October. The Rev. J. W. Falcon (to whom I am indebted for the 


information) says of the former, ‘“ It was killed in the middle of Otmoor, a 
habitat just suited to it. . . . . Otmoor is in winter, and often all summer, 
a swamp of from 2000 to 3000 acres.” He adds that the bird is sufficiently 
well known there (as a winter visitor) to have the local name of “ Spoon- 
bill."—Oniver V. Apuin ( Bodicote, near Banbury). 


Burr VarigtTy. oF THE Common Snipe.—A pretty variety of the 
Common Snipe was shot early in December at Omagh, and forwarded 
to us for preservation. The prevailing colour is buff, with traces of the 
characteristic markings which are seen in normal specimens of the Common 
Snipe.—Witiiams & Son (Naturalists, Dublin). 


Grey PHALAROPE In Sussex.—I have to record the occurrence of a 
bird of this species, which was shot in “The Nook,” at Rye, on the 
16th November last. It has been preserved, and is now in possession 
of Mr. Bristowe, naturalist, of the Norman Road, St. Leonards-on-Sea.— 
Tuomas Panty (Halton, Hastings). 


Siskin 1n CornwaLt.—On November 10th a specimen of the Siskin, 
Fringilla spinus, was shot at the Lizard by Mr. J. H. Drage. As this bird 
is seldom met with in Cornwall, except sometimes in winter, its occurrence 
may be worth recording in ‘The Zoologist.’ —H. PassinGHaM Hart 
(Polbrean, The Lizard). 
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Storm Perren NEAR Wenpover.—A specimen of the Storm Petrel 


was picked up near Wendover, and brought to me about the middle of 
November last. It had been dead for some time, and was quite dried up.— 
H. Harrvur Crewe (Drayton-Beauchamp Rectory, Tring). 


Great Norraers Diver near Barnstapite.—About the end of the 
last week of November two very large examples of the Great Northern Diver 
were shot on the River Taw, near Barnstaple. These birds are nearly in 
full summer plumage, only a few grey feathers appearing on the head and 
throat.—Gervase F. Matruew (Instow, North Devon). 


Nicut Heron at Dovercourt.—A female Night Heron, now in my 
collection, was shot at Dovercourt, near Harwich, on the 29th November 
last. It is in the immature or spotted plumage, and weighed one pound 
eleven ounces. It has its middle claw serrated.—F. Kerry (Harwich). 


Gotpren Eacie tx Co. Donecat.—We are sorry to have to record 
the death of a Golden Eagle, which was shot at Killibegs, Co. Donegal, on 
November 22nd.—Wiu.iams & Son (Naturalists, Dublin). 


Ture Cucxoo Ray.—lI have more than once expressed my belief that 
the Cuckoo Ray is nothing more than an accidental, and very handsome, 
variety of the Homelyn Ray. On November 27th I obtained a specimen 
of a Ray with the most distinct markings of ‘ Cuckoo” Ray that I have 
ever seen. The distinguishing spot of the “ Cuckoo” on each wing was 
most distinct. ‘The spots of the Homelyn (usually faintly seen in the 
“ Cuckoos” which I have observed) were not to be seen at all in this 
specimen, but in all other respects the similarity between this specimen 
and the acknowledged Homelyn is so great that I cannot abandon my 
belief that the Cuckoo and the Homelyn are “the pretty one” and “ the 
plain one” of the same family —THomAs Cornisu (Penzance). 


Ox THE Fricur oF THE FLyinG-Fisu.—Having been much in tropical 
‘seas, and crossed the equator twelve times, and seen thousands and _ tens of 
thousands of Flying-fish, I may perhaps be allowed to offer a few remarks 
on an article upon this subject in ‘ ‘The Zoologist’ for November last (Zool. 
1880, p. 471). The writer, after ten days’ experience, claims to have 
settled the somewhat vexed question as to whether this fish actually flies or 
is “carried parachute-like” before the wind; and another point has been 
determined to his own satisfaction, that of its flying against the wind, for 
he says, “ In case of a breeze, the direction of flight, as a rule, was either 
against that of the wind, or formed a more or less angle with it.” But 
I have no recollection of ever seeing one fly against the wind. To enable 
it to do so the muscular power of the pectoral fins must be great indeed, 
exceeding that of the wing of a Storm Petrel, considering the body to be 
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propelled, the former greatly outweighing the latter. Why, may I ask, 
should the fish have been endowed with such power? Not to escape foes 
in the water or out of it, as it would be less likely to fall a prey to either 
bird or fish by flying with the wind. He speaks of its “ dipping the caudal 
lobe in the water” to aid it in its flight; but I do not think that would 
enable the fish to rise again. Dr. Kneeland says “the tail acts like a 
spring,” and so it may when the fish is in the water. Dr. Pettigrew remarks 
that “ their flight or leap is indicated by the are ofa circle.’ Mr. Whitman, 
on the contrary, says, ‘ the flight, executed in a horizontal plane, is seldom 
raised above the surface of the water by more than two or three feet.” With 
more experience he might have seen them at ten times that height above 
the water; in proof of which they not unfrequently drop on the decks of 
large vessels. ‘Though mostly injured by contact with spars or rigging, 
some, I think, might be secured alive if immersed at once in tub or bucket, 
affording better specimens for examination than the alcohol-soaked fish 
experimented on by Prof. Mobius. As to distance of flight, I think it 
creatly underrated by Mr. Whitman, who speaks of eight hundred feet as 
a “remarkable long flight,” but I believe the fish covers double that distance 
when driven by a gale, and then I think it must close the pectoral fins to 
enable it to alight. He speaks of the observer's eye being sharpened by 
experience, but that can hardly be acquired in a few days, it being difficult 
to judge distances at sea, particularly when rough. In referring to obser- 
vations made when the sea was perfectly smooth, Mr. Whitman says that 
the fish rise from the water by ‘‘a flapping of the pectorals, while the 
ventrals were held in quiet expansion ”; whereas Dr. Pettigrew speaks of “the 
velocity acquired by the vigorous lashing of the tail in the water to the air.” 
I have been in ships becalmed for weeks in the tropics, and believe, as 
Dr. Pettigrew says, that there must be a lashing of the tail in the water to aid 
the fish in rising—not that I think it could be propelled many feet by it or 
fly far unaided by the wind; but that they are endowed with some power of 
flight, even when calm, is self-evident, or they would fall an easy prey to 
Albicore, Bonetta, and other fish. Hrnry (High Cliff, Ventnor, 
Isle of Wight). 


Rep orr Cornish Coast In DecemBer.—I have had 
reported to me the capture, on December 9th, of a large Red Mullet, Mudllus 
surmuletus, off the Gear Rock, in Mount’s Bay, about one mile from the 
shore and in four fathoms water on a rocky bottom. I did not myself see 
the fish, but I have no doubt that my informant is correct as to the species. 
The late occurrence of this fish in our bay shows that it is present all the 
year round. I have now taken or received this fish in April, and thence in 
every month to December, and in that month twice.—THomas Cornisu 
(Penzance). 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES. 


Linnean Soctrety or Lonpon. 


December 2, 1880.—Prof. Atuman, F.R.S., President, in the chair. 

Nine gentlemen were balloted for and elected Fellows of the Society, 
viz. :—Messrs. F. Arthur Canton (London), Charles B. Cory (Boston, U.S.), 
Charles Fawcett (New South Wales), Charles L. Jackson (Bolton), Paul H. 
M‘Gillivray (Victoria, Australia), R. W. Emerson M‘Ivor (Melbourne, 
Australia), and Ernest L. Sellon (Kensington, S.W.). 

A resolution of Council proposing certain alterations in the Bye-Laws 
was read. 

Mr. George Brook exhibited specimens of the phosphorescent Noctiluca 
miliaris, taken from the surface of the sea at the mouth of the Thames, and 
immediately thereafter placed in a weak solution of osmic acid, when shape, 
&c., was perfectly retained. 

Prof. T. Spencer Cobbold drew attention to a specimen of a rare Chinese 
fluke (Distoma sinense), showing the internal organs, especially the vitellary 
sacs, ova, and reproductive parts generally. 

A paper, ‘* Notes on British Tunicata” (Ascidiide, part i.), by Mr. W, A. 
Herdman, was read by the Secretary. The simple Ascidians in the present 
family have generally a non-folded branchial sac with internal longitudinal 
bars, an eight-lobed branchial aperture and six-lobed arterial aperture. Of 
the British genera Ciona, Ascidia, and Corella, the first and third have a 
series of languets along the dorsal edge of the branchial sac, whilst the 
second has a continuous lamina; the first two agree in the straight stigmata 
of the branchial sac as distinguished from the third, in which it is curved. 
Each differs, moreover, in the course and position of its alimentary canal. 
Describing the latter peculiarities, aided by diagrammatic figures, the author 
thereafter proceeds to treat of a number of species of the genus Ascidia; 
among others the following six are recognised as being new, viz., A. lata, 
A. fusiformis, A. truncata, A. triangularis, A. Patoni, and A. tnnominata. 
The series was obtained at Loch Long and Arran in Scotland. 

The seventh contribution to the Mollusca of the ‘ Challenger’ Expedition, 
by the Rev. R. Boog Watson, was read in abstract. ‘This contains descrip- 
tions of species of the genera A¢lis, Fenella, and Dunkeria, family Pyra- 
midellide ; of the genus Oniscia, family Cassidia ; and of the genera Triton, 
Ranella, and Nassaria, family T'ritonide. | 


December 16.—Prof. AuuMan, F.R.S., President, in the chair. 


Messrs. H. A. Erlebach (Mill Hill), T. F. Inman (Bath), and Dr. W. A. | 


Herdman (Edinburgh), were elected Fellows of the Society. 


The President announced that the meeting would be made special, for — 


the election of a new Member of Council. The ballot-box was then sent 
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und, and the scrutineers appointed found on examination that Mr. Charles 
aron Clarke was duly elected a Councillor. The proposed alteration of 
1e Bye-Laws was read for the second time. 

The only zoological contribution read at this meeting was “On the 
and-Molluscan Genus Durgella, with notes on its Anatomy and description 
'a new Species,” by Lieut.-Col. H. H. Godwin-Austen. Durgella was 
unded by Mr. W. T. Blanford in 1863, and his paper was the first 
termpt to classify the Indian land-shells by the form of the animal and 
ructure of the foot, besides being valuable as regards their distribution. 
he genus contained three species, D. levicula, Bens., D. mucosa, Blandf., 
nd D. seposita, Bens. The type, D. levicula, is now in the Cambridge 
luseum. I'rom examination of living specimens, and as compared with the 
‘pe, Col. Godwin-Austen is satisfied of the distinctness of the genus, it 
aving but a distant relationship with Girasia, Macrochlamys, &e. He 
oubts, however, if the species mucosa ought to be placed in the genus; 
nd states that if the species seposita is the same as his bilineata from the 
ufla Hills, as Mr. G. Nevill asserts, it must also be removed, for the latter 
; a true Macrochlamys. Durgella has a very remarkable odontophore, 
uite unlike any other Indian species of the Zonidide. ‘The author treats 
ther of its anatomy, and characterizes the genus afresh, describing 
. Blanfordi, from Assam, as a new species. 

Two papers were read by Mr. Francis Darwin, viz., “ On the Theory of 
1e Growth of Cuttings, illustrated by Observations on the Bramble,” and 
On the power possessed by leaves of placing themselves at right angles to 
ne direction of incident light.” 


January 20, 1881.—The Rev. J. M. Cromsir, F’.L.S., in the chair. 

The proposed alterations in the Bye-Laws were again successively read 
nd confirmed, excepting Sect. 2, chap. viil., which was not confirmed. 

A Squirrel’s nest from a holly bush was exhibited by Mr. Charles 
serjeau, and in his remarks thereon he mentioned he could find no specimen 
f this rodent’s arboreal domicile either in the British Museum or other 
,ondon collections. 

No zoological papers were read at this meeting, but several researches 
n orchids, ferns, &c., were communicated by Fellows of the Society.— 
Muri. 


ZooLocicaL Society or Lonpon. 

December 14, 1880.—Prof. FLower, LL.D., F.R.S., President, in the 
hair. 

The Secretary read a report on the additions that had been made to 
he Society's Menagerie during the month of November, amongst which 
pecial attention was called to two Matamata Terrapins, Chelys matamata, 
ud a Uniform Water Snake, Fordonia unicolor, obtained by purchase. 
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Mr. Sclater exhibited and made remarks on a skin of a brown female 
Pauzxis galeata, formerly living in the aviary of the late Mr. G. Dawson 
Rowley. 

Dr. A. Giinther exhibited and made remarks on a skin of a new species 
of Rhynchocyon from Eastern Africa, discovered by Dr. Kirk. 

Prof. T. H. Huxley read a paper on the application of the laws of 
evolution to the arrangement of the Vertebrata, and more particularly of the 
Mammalia. 

Lieut.-Colonel H. H. Godwin-Austen read a paper on the anatomy of 
Ferussacia gronoviana, Risso, from Mentone, pointing out its general 
relationship with Lovea tornatellina, Lowe, of Madeira, and with Ferussacia 
follicula, Gronov., from Algiers. 

Mr. Arthur G. Butler read a paper on a second collection of Lepidoptera 
made in Formosa by Mr. H. E. Hobson. ‘Thirty-three new species were 
found in this collection. | 

Mr. Oldfield Thomas read a paper containing the descriptions of a new 
species of Leithrodon obtained in Venezuela by the late Mr. D. Dyson, 
which was described as Reithrodon Alstoni. 

Dr. A. Giinther read a paper containing. notes on some rare Reptiles 
and Batrachians now or lately living in the Society’s Gardens. 


January 4,1881.—Prof. W. H. Ftowrer, LL.D., F.R.S., President, in 
the chair. 

Mr. Sclater exhibited and made remarks on a skin ot the Southern 
Merganser, Mergus australis, from the Auckland Islands, belonging to the 
collection of Baron Anatole von Hiigel. 

Prof. A. Newton exhibited, on behalf of Prof. Alphonse Milue-Edwards, 
an egg of Cariama cristata, laid last summer in the Jardin des Plantes, and 
possibly the first ever seen of which the parentage was certainly known, 
though an egg, also exhibited by Prof. Newton, had been for many years in 
the collection of Mr. H. F. Walter. 

Dr. Albert Giinther read an account of the zoological collections made 
by Dr. R. W. Coppinger, R.N., during the survey of H.M.S. ‘ Alert’ in the 
Straits of Magellan, and on the coast of Patagonia, and called attention to 
the most remarkable species represented in the various groups, which had 
been worked out by himself and his assistants in the Zoological Department 
of the British Museum. Dr. Giinther also called attention to several 
interesting cases of the similarity of forms in these collections to known 
forms of the Arctic Regions and of the Australian Seas. 

A communication was read from Prof. J. O. Westwood, containing the 
descriptions of some new exotic species of moths of the genera Castnea and 
Saturnia. A second paper by Prof. Westwood contained observations on 
two Indian butterflies, Papilio castor and P. pollux. 
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, Prof. W. H. Flower described the skull of a very large Elephant Seal, 
| Macrorhinus leoninus, lately received in the Museum of the College of 
Surgeons from the Falkland Islands, and discussed the question of affinities 
and systematic position of this animal among the Pinipeds. Prof. Flower 
arrived at the conclusion, from an examination of its dental, cranial, and 
limb characters, and from some other points in its anatomy, that the 
Elephant Seal is the member of the group the farthest removed from the 
terrestrial Carnivora, and showing most Cetacean analogies. He also 
considered that at present there is no evidence of the existence of more 
than-one species of the genus. 

Dr. A. Giinther read some notes on the species of Insectivorous Mammals 
belonging to the genera Rhynchocyon and Petrodromus, and described two 
new species of the former genus, proposed to be called R. macrurus (from 
the Rovuma river), and Lt. chrysopygus (from the Mombaca river). 
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January 18, 1881.—Prof. W. H. Frower, LL.D., F.R.S., President, 
in the chair. 

The Secretary read a report on the additions that had been made to 
the Society's Menagerie during the month of December, 1880, amongst 
| which special attention was called to a young female Red Wolf, Canis 
; jubatus, from the Argentine Republic, presented by Mr. W. Petty, of Monte 
| Video, being the second example of this scarce animal received; and toa 
Pig from Brooker Island, Louisiade Archipelago, presented by Lieut. De 
Hoghton, of H.M.S. ‘ Beagle.’ 

A paper by Mr. P. L. Sclater and Dr. G. Hartlaub was read, on the 
birds collected in Socotra by Prof. I. B. Balfour in the early part of the 
year 1880. The collection contained 124 examples referable to 34 species. 
Of these seven of the Passeres appeared to be new, and were proposed to 
be called Cisticola incana, Drymaca hesitata, Lanius uncinatus, Cinnyris 
Balfouri, Passer insularis, Rhynchostruthus socotranus, and Amydrus frater. 
iE Mr. A. G. Butler read a paper on the Lepidoptera collected in Socotra 
by Prof. I. B. Balfour. The collection contained 24 specimens referable to 
13 species, seven of which were stated to be new to science. 

Mr. W. A. Forbes read a paper on some points in the anatomy of the 

Koala, Phascolarctos cinereus, as observed in the specimen recently living 

in the Society's Gardens. 

4 A communication was read from Mr. R. Bowdler Sharpe, in which was 
_ given the description of a new form of the family Timeliida, from Mada. 
gascar, proposed to be called Neomizis. 

A communication was read from Dr. John Scully, containing an account 
of the Mammals of Gilgit, a district in the extreme north-western part of 
Kashmir. ‘Thirty-three species were enumerated, and notes on their vertical 
ranges and habits were added. The Mammals of Gilgit were shown to 
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consist of an intermixture of Central Asiatic and Himalayan species, as 
might have been expected from the position of the country. Two species 
(a Bat and a Vole), apparently new to science, were named respectively 
Harpiocephalus tubinaris and Arvicola Blanfordi.— P. L. ScLaTer, 
Secretary. 


ENToMoLoGIcAL Society or Lonpon. 


December 1, 1880.—Sir Joun Lussock, Bart., M.P., F.R.S., President, 
in the chair. 

Mr. F. P. Pascoe exhibited a large series of Arescus histrio, collected in 
Peru by Mr. Buckley, and interesting as showing the extreme variability of 
the markings on the elytra of this species. 

The Rev. H. 8. Gorham remarked that he had also observed this great 
_ variability, and that he possessed one specimen in which the markings were 
unsymmetrical on the two elytra. He stated that although the markings 
were so variable, the colour of the antenne appeared to be always constant. 

Mr. C. O. Waterhouse had also seen a specimen marked unsym- 
metrically, and had likewise observed the constancy in the colour of the 
antenne. 

Mr. T. R. Billups exhibited four species of Batinehes new to. Britain, 
viz., P. Miilleri, P. juvenilis, P. intermedius, and P. incertus. He also 
exhibited twenty species of Coleoptera found in a small parcel of corn-refuse 
from Mr. Fitch’s granaries at Maldon, viz., Calandra granaria, Linn., and 
C. oryz@, Linn.; Trogosita mauritanica, Linn.; Lemophleus ferrugineus, 
Steph., and L. pusillus, Schon. (rare); Silvanus surinamensis, Linn. ; 
Monotoma quadrifoveolata, Aube (rare); Byphea fumata, Linn.; Ptinus 
fur, Linn.; Niptus hololeucus, Fald.; Gibbium scotias, Fab.; Rhizopertha 
pusilla, Fab.; Alphitophagus 4-pustulatus, Steph.; Tribolium ferrugineum, 
Fab., and 7’. confusum, Duval; Latheticus oryza@, C. O. Waterhouse (a new 
species); ypophleus depressus, Fab. ; Alphitobius pe Oliv. ; Tenebrio 
molitor, Linn., and 7’. obscurus, Fab. 

The President exhibited two specimens in are of a species of 
Phasmide« forwarded by a correspondent in St. Vincent. | 

Mr. W. B. Cansdale exhibited a specimen of Tischeria gannacella, a 
species of J'ineina, recently added to the British list, bred from Prunus 
spinosa in May, 1878; he also exhibited a remarkable variety of Cidaria 
russata. 

Mr. John Scott communicated a paper ‘‘ On a Collection of Hemiptera 
from Japan.” 

Mr. C. O. Waterhouse read a paper entitled ‘‘ Description of a new 
species of the anomalous genus Polyctenes,” and exhibited a diagram 
illustrating the structure of this insect."—R. Mrtpoua, Hon. Sec. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Siberia in Europe: a Visit to the Valley of the Petchora in North- 
East Russia. By Henry F.L.S., F.Z.S. 8vo, 
pp. 303. With Map, and Illustrations by Charles Whymper 
and other Artists. London: John Murray. 1880. 


UnLIkE many tourists who travel with no particular object in 
view but to gratify a love of sight-seeing, or visit an out-of-the-way 
spot only to say they have been there, Mr. Seebohm and his 
companion, Mr. Harvie Brown, had a very definite purpose in 
betaking themselves to the inhospitable and uninviting country 
which lies to the north-east of the White Sea. Their object, 
briefly, was to discover, if possible, the breeding haunts of certain 
birds which, though well known to most of us at particular 
seasons of the year during the period of their migration, have 
hitherto continued to escape observation during the time they 
are engaged in rearing their young. 

Mr. Seebohm and his friend, after reading all that previous 
explorers could tell them on the subject, and carefully studying 
their maps, became convinced that there must be some land 
between the White Sea and the Kara Sea, some wild uninhabited 
waste where the birds in question during a brief summer could 
remain in undisturbed possession of haunts well adapted to their 
nidification. Impressed with this conviction, they resolved to 
journey in that direction, and personally test the value of their 
surmises. Accordingly they so arranged matters as to find them- 
selves early in April at Ust-Zylma, a long straggling village lying 
on a narrow strip of land on the N. and N.E. bank of the river 
- Petchora, and between seven and eight hundred miles N.E. of 
Archangel. A more dreary uninviting spot at which to spend the 
latter end of winter, before the ice had broken up, could scarcely 
be conceived; but our travellers made the best of it, and occupied 
themselves, when weather permitted, with excursions in different 
directions, and with noting and collecting specimens of the few 
birds which, at this stage of their journey, were observed by them. 
Mr. Seebohm thus describes the village :— 


“When we reached Ust-Zylma the streets were covered with a thick 
layer of frozen manure. ‘The yards round the houses were in a still worse 
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condition, and when the sun was hot it was difficult to walk dryshot in 
consequence of the pools of liquid manure, which filled every depression 
in the ground, and no doubt very frequently soaked into the wells. This 
“manure makes Ust-Zylma one vast dunghill, and would probably produce 
much disease were it not for the fact that it is frozen for nearly seven 
months out of the twelve, and is in most years carried away soon after it 
thaws by the floods of the Petchora, which generally overflow its banks, 
when the snow melts all at once with the sudden arrival of summer. It not 
unfrequently happens at this season of the year that half the village is under 
water, and the peasants have to boat from house to house.” 
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ALEXIEVKA FROM THE TUNDRA. 


The flat country on the banks of the Petchora upon which the 
village is built does not extend more than a few hundred yards. 
The land then rapidly rises, and these slopes are cultivated for 
some way up the hill-side. During their sojourn here the 
travellers were fortunate in obtaining many interesting details 
respecting the country and its inhabitants from two gentlemen in 
the employ of the Petchora Timber Trading Company, Capt. 
Arendt and Capt. Engel, who furnished them also with much 
information that proved useful to them. 

One of the commonest birds observed at Ust-Zylma was the 
Snow Bunting, which arrives there early in April. The actions 
of the male birds in the spring were very pretty :— 
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“They would fling themselves up into the air almost like a shuttle- 
cock, singing all the time a low and melodious warble, not unlike that of a 
Shore Lark, or perhaps still more like that of the Lapland Bunting, and 
they would immediately descend in a spiral curve, with wings and tail 
expanded, and finish their song on a rock.” 

On the outskirts of the town a few small “ parties” of Yellow- 
hammers were met with, and occasionally their familiar song was 
heard. They were, however, rare; and as none were seen further 
north it is presumed that Ust-Zylma is about the extreme 
northern limit of their summer range. 
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DOING ROBINSON CRUSOE AT DVOINIK. 


The forests were remarkably silent. Often there was not a 
bird to be seen for miles; and on the whole the stay made at 
Ust-Zylma was by no means encouraging. After eight days’ 
work our travellers had identified only the following species :— 
Hooded Crow, Raven, Magpie, Tree Sparrow, Snow Bunting, 
Mealy Redpoll, Yellowhammer, Capercaillie, and Hazel Grouse. 
The first nest found was that of a Siberian Jay on the 28th April. 
It contained four eggs. | 

In the valley of the Petchora both Linota linaria (Linn.) and 
L. exilipes (Coues) were found, and from an examination of 
specimens Mr. Seebohm came to the conclusion that the latter is 
nothing but the fully adult winter plumage of the former. 
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During the comparatively idle time which intervened between 
the arrival at Ust-Zylma and the journey down the Petchora, 
Mr. Seebohm collected what information he could about that 
curious wandering race, the Samoyedes, and his book contains 
a very interesting account of them. He describes them as a 
Mongolian race of people of nomad habits. They live almost 
entirely upon Reindeer. In summer they live in tents made of 
birch-bark; in winter their tents or ‘‘chooms” are made of 
Reindeer-skins. Their dress also is made of Reindeer-skin 
neatly sewn together with the sinews of the same animal. The 
wealth of a Samoyede depends entirely on the number of his 


Reindeer; each knows his own by marks cut on the animals’ ears, 


In summer the Samoyedes live on the ‘‘ tundras,” some go to the 
Kanin Peninsula, some to the Timanski Tundra, or Malyazemlia, 
and others to the northern shores of the Great Tundra, the 
Bolshaizemlia of the Russians, the Arkya-ya of the Samoyedes. 


“These ‘tundras’ are bare tracts of slightly undulating land, rolling 
prairies of moor, swamp, and bog, full of lakes and abounding with reindeer- 
moss, upon which the Reindeer feed. In summer these ‘ tundras’ are quite 
impassable for horses, but the Reindeer, with their broad feet, will carry 
a sledge over places where it would be impossible for a man to stand.” 


This was the ground which Messrs. Seebohm and Harvie 
Brown were anxious to explore, feeling sure that it would prove 
to be the nesting-place of some at least of the birds of which they 
were in search. 

Oologists are well aware of the great interest which attaches 
to the discovery of the eggs of such birds as the Grey Plover, the 
Knot, the Sanderling, the Curlew Sandpiper, and the Little Stint; 
and it was to these species above all others that our travellers 
determined, if possible, to direct their energy and observation. 
That they were not altogether disappointed we gather from the 
extremely interesting account which Mr. Seebohm has given of 
their discovery of the nests and eggs of the Grey Plover 
(pp. 199—205), the Little Stint (pp. 272—274), and Bewick’s 
Swan (pp. 196, 197). We must not pick all the plums out of 
Mr. Seebohm’s book by giving extracts from these particular 
pages, but must allow the reader to experience the pleasure of 
perusing these pa sa es in their entirety by referring him to the 
book itself. 
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Although the Sanderling was met with, and specimens procured 
to place the identification of the species beyond doubt, no nest of 
this bird was discovered; and, considering how thoroughly the 
“tundras” visited were explored (in spite of the maddening 
attacks of thousands of mosquitoes), it seems pretty clear that the 
Sanderling makes choice of different ground for the purposes of 
nidification. 

By the way, Mr. Seebohm is somewhat in error when he tells 
us, as he does in a foot-note to p. 229, that it was not until 1876 
that properly-authenticated eggs of the Sanderling were procured. 


He refers, of course, to the eggs found in Grinell Land by Capt. 


Feilden, as described and figured in the Appendix to Nares’ 
‘Voyage to the Polar Sea;’ but he has entirely overlooked the 
fact that long before this—namely, in 1871—Professor Newton, in 
the ‘Proceedings of the Zoological Society’ for that year (p. 56, 
see also p. 5146), figured the egg of a Sanderling from a nest found 
by Macfarlane on the Barren grounds of North America, and from 
which nest the female bird had been shot. 

Mr. Seebohm procured a single example of the Curlew Sand- 
piper (p. 233), but could discover no indication of the breeding of 
this species on any part of the ground traversed by him. This is 
one of the birds, and the Knot, T'ringa canutus, is another, whose 
nesting haunts still remain undiscovered, and whose eggs still 
remain to be described. 

For the benefit of such of his readers as are not ornithologists, 
we observe that Mr. Seebohm, in the shape of foot-notes, has 
given brief descriptions of the true.habitat and geographical range 
of each of the birds met with by him in Siberia—a useful addition 
to his own notes. He is not always quite correct though in his 
statements, as, for instance, when he tells us (p. 103) that the 
Whimbrel is found in winter in Australia, where in reality its 
place is supplied by an allied species, Nuwmenius uropygialis, 
Gould, more properly designated Numenius luzoniensis, Gmelin. 
At p. 122 Mr. Seebohm states that the Ringed Plover, 22qialitis 
hiaticula, “is confined to the western portion of the Palearctic 
region ;”” but he has overlooked the fact of its occurrence in India, 
in the Goorgaon District, as recorded by Mr. Hume, in ‘ Stray 
Feathers’ (vol. viii., pp. 197—201), and the further fact of its 
discovery by Capt. Feilden in the New World—namely, in 
Buchanan Strait, lat. 78° 48’ N.—as reported in the Appendix to 
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Nares’ ‘ Voyage’ (p. 210), and in ‘The Ibis’ for 1877 (p. 406). 
Again, the Ruff, Machetes pugnax, which Mr. Seebohm tells us 
(p. 131) is confined to the Eastern Hemisphere, is certainly 
found in the New World. We learn from Dr. Elliott Coues that 
it is occasionally killed on the coast of New England and the 
Middle States, and it has been met with on Long Island (Baird), 
Massachussets (Brewster, Amer. Nat., vi., p. 306), Ohio (Bull. 
Nuttall Orn. Club, ii., p. 83), as well as in Spanish Guiana (von 
Pelzeln, ‘ Ibis,’ 1875, p. 332). 


The impression entertained by Mr. Seebohm (p. 127), to the 


effect that the Blue-throated Warbler, Cyanecula suecica, has 
only twice been met with in the British Islands, would have been 
speedily removed had he consulted the first volume of the fourth 
edition of Yarrell’s ‘ British Birds,’ or pp. 103, 104 of the ‘ Hand- 


book of British Birds,’ where more than a dozen instances of its 


capture in England are recorded. 

These and a few other similar errors which we have noted are 
easily rectified, and may well be passed over lightly when we con- 
sider the additions to ornithological science which Mr. Seebohm 
and his fellow-traveller have been the means of making. We 


should like to quote some of their field-notes on the occurrence © 


in Siberia for the first time, so far as ascertained, of the Eastern 


Stonechat, Pratincola maura, on the habits of the Pine Grosbeak © 
(p. 119), on the distinction between the sexes of the Waxwing © 
(p. 145), and on the habit of perching exhibited by Snipe and — 


other waders, and gulls (p. 147), a habit which the authors believe 


is due to the flooding of the great tracts of country by the annual © 


overflow of rivers at the time of migration. 


But on these and other points equally interesting we ‘must ' 


refer our readers to the book itself. Messrs. Seebohm and 


Harvie-Brown are to be congratulated on the accomplishment of © 


their arduous journey, and upon the valuable results obtained by | 


their exploration of a practically unknown country. 


The nice engravings with which the book is illustrated bring § 


vividly before the reader, some of the more remarkable features of © 


Siberian scenery and characteristic forms of Siberian animal life. 
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